THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE

gradually developed the players of interludes, who became
the acting companies of Elizabeth's reign. The "singers" and
"tellers" who were the musicians proper did not normally
compose their own works. As early as the time of the trouba-
dours an inferior class of jongleurs had arisen, who spread the
compositions of their superiors, the trouveres, the creators of
original verses set to their own tunes. Both were equally in-
terested in music and in poetry. With the development of
elaborate polyphony in music, however, musical proficiency
needed more technical attention. Though poetry and music
were often combined by men like De Machaut, music fell
more and more into the hands of professionals not primarily
concerned with the production of literature. These men were
usually either in the Church or patronised by great nobles.
The smallness of the reading public prevented any similar
development of professionalism on the literary side of the
minstrel's art. The courtly poets were mainly amateurs, like
Chaucer, Skelton and Spenser, even though their official
positions were often advanced by their literary achievements.
Hence at the beginning of the sixteenth century the court
musicians formed the nearest approach to a literary profes-
sion. They still fulfilled a variety of entertainment functions
and often included literature among their subsidiary in-
terests. The early Elizabethan drama was moulded by such
men. John Heywood, who stylised the variety entertainment
and dialogue of Henry VIIPs court into the interlude, was
player on the virginals at the palace and a "singinge man".
John Redford, author of the Play of Wyt and Science, was
Master of the Children of St. Paul's and an organist and
composer of considerable merit. William Cornish wrote inter-
ludes, acted and sang before the King, but his primary ap-
pointment was Master of the Children of the Chapel Royal.
Richard Edwards introduced the classical play to the early
court of Elizabeth, where he became Master of the Children
of the Chapel Royal in 1561.

The advancement of literature during the sixteenth cen-
tury depended on a separation of writing as a profession
from musical preoccupation. This was accomplished in the
seventies and eighties by the growth of the reading public
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